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THE MAN WHO WENT 
TO THE LAND OF THE DEAD 


A California Indian Tradition 
by Jaime de Angulo! 
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OW I AM GOING TO TELL YOU A TALE. 
This is not what we Indians call an 
old-time story. Thisisa true story. It 
really happened. I did not see it my- 
self, but the man who told me was the 
same man who was dance-helper for 
the old fellow who had lost his wife. 

You know how when Old Man Coyote left the 
world he said good-bye to all the Indians. That was 
long long ago. He said to the people: 

‘‘Now I have given you everything you need. I 
have made everything right for you. Now I am go- 
ing away, and I am not coming back. You must not 
follow me, any of you who are living. Only when you 
are dead, you must come to my place. After a man 
dies, in four days he will come. He will go west to 
the ocean, and then he will go south. But I don’t 
want living people. Only the dead people must come.” 


1] have heard this tale several times, in different 
places, each time with minor variations. But the main 
theme was always the same. Here 1s how one Indian 
told it to me one night. 


And then Old Man Coyote packed up his baskets 
and went away, west, toward the sea. Ever since 
then, Indian people when they die they go west, to- 
ward the sea, and then they go south, to Coyote’s 
home. 

Well, this man I am telling you about, his wife 
died, and he couldn’t get used to it. He kept on cry- 
ing and crying. And one time he thought he saw her 
standing in front of him. He tried to put his arms a- 
round her, but it was nothing but air: he only em- 
braced himself. He could see her walking away from 
him. He started to follow her. Every time he got near 
and tried to hold her, it was nothing but air. He fol- 
lowed her all night. It was near dawn when they ar- 
rived at the beach, in front of the sea. White men, 
Spanish people, had already come into this country. 
It wasn’t so very long ago when this happened. 

So they sat down on the beach, and she said to 
him: ‘‘You mustn’t follow me any more. Turn back 
and go home.” But he would not go. They camped 
there four days on the beach. 

The last day, when the sun was going down, she 
got up and she ran along the beach. She ran south. 
Then she came back. Then she ran south again. She 
ran around like that four times. The last time, she 
ran into the breakers. She ran right into thesea. She 
was gone. 

Then that man jumped in after her. He jumped 
through the breakers. He got beneath the water. He 


found a tunnel there, under the sea. It went straight 
on and on, and he could see his wife running far a- 
way. He started to run after her. 

After a long time, he came out at aplace. It was 
an Indian rancheria. There were hundreds and hun- 
dreds of Indians there, all having a good time. They 
were gambling and dancing and running races. A big 
crowd of people. That man didn’t dare join in. He 
spied from behind a pine tree. 

After a while, all the people went into the meet- 
ing house. There was a big meeting house there, but 
the man couldn’t make it out how so many people 
could get in there. There were hundreds of people and 
they all got in.. There was no one left outside. 

At first, he was afraid to go near the door. Then 
he got closer and closer. Then he crept in. The house 
was empty. At the back of the house there was a per- 
son lying down, full-stretched. That was his wife. 
Then he noticed an old man sitting near the fire. He 
had not seen him when he came in. 

He asked that old man: ‘‘Where did all the peo- 
ple go?” The old man was Old Man Coyote. He said: 
“They have all gone away. You frightened them a- 
way, because you have bones. Only dead people are 
supposed to come here. How did you get here?” 

“‘T followed this woman here. She is my woman. 
I want to take her back with me.” 

‘‘No, you can’t do that. Dead people never go 
back. I don’t know what to do about you. I don’t know 


how you got here, without being dead. The dead peo- 
ple won’t let you stay here. They don’t like you be- 
cause you have bones. Nobody ever goes back into the 
world from here. You are supposed to be dead, and 
you are not dead. I don’t know what to do with you.” 

The old man said nothing for a long time. Then 
he said: ‘‘I’ll give you a song. Listen well! I’ll sing 
it for you. Now you go back to the land of living peo- 
ple. You can sing that song.” 

That man went back the way he had come. He 
came out from under the water at the beach. For one 
night he camped there. Then he went home. 

His name was Salvador, Old Salvador, they cal- 
led him: El Viento Salvador. He lived a long time af- 
ter the white people came in. He was kind of crazy. 
I never saw him myself, but I have heard about him 
from the old people. They say he would call everybody 
together for a dance. ‘‘I am going to dance for you 
all!” he would say. This man who told me about it 
was his helper. He used to sing for him, while he 
danced. I have heard him sing that song many times, 
but he always told me not to pay attention, not to 
learn it, because it was a bad song, he said. 

The old fellow Salvador would dance for every- 
body. When he was through dancing, he would jump 
into the fire. . . and then he was gone. Couldn’t find 
him anywhere. Guess he just burnt up. I don’t know. 
But next morning he always came up out of the river, 
alive again. He always said: ‘‘You can’t kill me, 


“They don’t like you because you have bones,” 
said Old Man Coyote. 


Cut in Linoleum by Manville Chapman 
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because I am already dead!” 

Then, it seems the Indians got ashamed of him. 
Seems the Indians didn’t like his dancing before the 
white people, and talking crazy. Anyway, he got mad. 
Then, one day, he started going around. He said: 

‘“‘This is the last time I am going to dance. No- 
body likes me. They don’t want me around. All right! 
I will go away if you pay me enough. I don’t want to 
stay with living people anyway. I want to go back to 
the dead people. But I must take something back with 
me, to please them. Now, you all the people here don’t 
want me to stay. You are ashamed of me. You want 
to get rid of me. I could stay here forever, if I want- 
ed. But, if you give me enough presents for the dead 
people, I’ll go away, I’ll go away for good, I’ll never 
come back. Now listen, all of you people! Tomorrow 
is my last dance. All of you, bring your presents here 
so that I can take them back to the dead people, 
where they live.’’ 

The next evening, they say, all the Spaniards 
were there. They had a big pan full of goid pieces. 
All the Indians sat outside in the shadow. They had 
brought nothing. Only that old fellow who told me 
this story, this old man who used to sing for old Sal- 
vador, he was the only Indian who gave something. 
He threw in a long string of clam-shell beads. That’s 
how he saved himself. All the rest of the Indians 
thought that Salvador was just trying to get beads 
out of them. There used to be a lot of Indians in those 


days. There were rancherias everywhere. They are 
all gone now. That’s because the Indians would not 
pay Salvador for going away. 

That night, he danced. Before he danced, he told 
them. He said: ‘‘All you my own people, you would 
not believe me. Only the white people believed me. 
You have been very foolish. Now you are all going 
to die, little by little. Only the white people will stay 
here.” Then he danced. When he was through danc- 
ing, he sat down in the fire the way he always did, 
and he disappeared. But he never came out of the riv- 
er, as before. Nobody ever saw him again. 

And it turned out just as he had said. You don’t 
hardly see any Indians around here any more. They 
are all gone. 


eR 
Song 
by Norman Macleod 


Chettro Kettle: 


the underground population is one with rain, 
decomposition of lightning 

(sunbeam gone insane). 

chins to divide their knees 

in a communism of death. 

earth to unravel these 

for life to be born again. 
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CIRCUS IN TAOS 
by Mabel Luhan 
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Robinson | FOR A WEEK THERE WERE TWO § Robinson § 
Brothers’ § little posters fastened up at the § Brothers’ § 
Circus! camp ground on the north side § Circus! § 
of the plaza, advertising the ‘‘Robinson Brothers’ 
Circus’’. 

In the centre of each was a great white clown’s 
face, grinning in the foolish, friendly manner of all 
clowns, his little peaked cap perched on the side of 
his head. All around him were lesser pictures of pon- 
ies, dogs, a monkey and a bear, the ponies galloping, 
the dogs j jumping through paper hoops, the monkey 
sitting, pensive, on a chair. 

And then today at noon a huge yellow van that 
looked like a giant’s ice-box, motored into town with 
the word ‘‘Tickets” printed over a little window at the 
rear end, and ‘‘Robinson’s Circus” painted on one side 
in big, fancy, red letters. 

In a flash, from nowhere in particular, twenty 
little boys in faded blue overalls were on the spot fol- 
lowing the majestic truck as it motored slowly around 
the plaza before it pulled up on the camp ground. 

Groups of little girls watched the alluring sight 
more timorously from the side of the road. The edit- 
or of our ‘‘Valley News” stood in the doorway of the 
Post Office smiling and rubbing his hands. Our doctor 
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paused on the corner near the blacksmith shop to note 
the arrival and two or three men in broad-brimmed 
hats and high boots puiled up their horses under a cot- 
tonwood tree and observed the newcomer silently, 
their faces in deep shadow under their hat brims. 

When would the circus begin? We went up and 
asked the driver of the van. ‘‘Choost venever de or- 
ders coom in,” replied the blond-headed proprietor. 
‘‘No ways to know ven dem orders get here. Mebby 
two o’clock. Mebby tree.” He smiled and there was 
no doubt about the fact that he would be the clown! 

No sign of life came from the interior of the yel- 
low box. Little boys stared at it as though they would 
pierce the solid painted panels and wrench its secrets 
from it. Failing to do so, they scuttled again to look 
at the posters that they had already devoured several 
times a day with eager eyes, hungry for enchantment. 
Again they pointed out to each other the ponies, the 
dogs, the monkey. Above all they loved the smiling 
clown and they speculated passionately about his prob- 
abilities. 

Indians gathered, silent too, in their white sheets, 
only their eyes showing dark in their swathings. They 
stood in little groups watching, motionless, absorbent. 
Then in bowled the second van, this one yellow, too, 
but covered over with a gay blue and yellow striped 
tarpaulin. Shrieks from the little boys as, like a flock 
of blue birds with but a single motive, they flew to the 
striped stranger and pattered behind it to accompany 
it as it swiftly circled the square and came to rest be- 
side its mate. And now the merchants began to come 
to the doors of their stores to watch these rare arriv- 
als, We do not see a circus in our town once in a blue 
moon. 


_ The sun shone generously on all this life. The 
bright green leaves of May stippled the space about 
them, twinkling on their trees in the tiny park. The 
vista at the end of every road leading out of the place 
showed dark blue mountains against a burning blue 
sky, while from the south a procession of clouds like 
curling, white-crested waves rolled after each other. 
We all scanned the sky anxiously. Were they heralds 
of the evening thunder showers? Alas! 

There was a feeling of anticipation in the air—of 
festivity —of entertainment. But it was noon and we 
had to go home to dinner, Even with the circus com- 
ing to town, one must eat. 

But no one staid long at home today. During the 
afternoon everyone went back and forth to the village 
to watch the progress of setting up the tent, and to 
count the animals as they appeared. And some people 
were even allowed to help put the show together. 

Four motor vans in all finally gathered together, 
and Oh! Wonderful! There were three lions! Lions in 
cages. Several little ponies travelled in one van, and 
what a hustle and bustle went on Betting everything 
unpacked and distributed! Iron spikes were driven in- 
to the ground, the tent was hoisted on three poles and 
ropes fastened it firm and taut to the spikes—and then, 
in the regular old-time slyle, all the little boys lay on 
their bellies and peeked under the tent! 

All the afternoon wagons full of Mexicans pulled 
slowly into the plaza and stood their horses’ heads at 
the wooden railing around the park while they them- 
selves strolled and loitered about, the women in black 
shawls, the men in faded pastelle shades of warm clo- 
thing. Indians cantered gaily into town on their small 
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onies—and even the Americans paced about observ-. 
ing everything, though not intending to exhibit a too 
great appearance of interest. 

The day wore on, but no show! There was too 
much to do to have everything in readiness for an af- 
ternoon performance. But one was promised for half 
past seven. And then when we were all at home again 
for supper in our different houses on our different hills, 
at that hour when the spring breeze has quieted down 
and the sun has fallen below the horizon, when the 
hesitant evening peace has come into the air all rosy 
and glowing from the warm day, at that exquisite 
hour the lions chose to roar! Lions roaring in the tran- 
quil Taos twilight! 

Not a leaf stirred on the big cottonwoods, so qui- 
et it was, and those lions could be heard for miles a- 
round. Inevery abode in a radius of two miles or three 
people came to their doors and listened incredulous to 
the unwonted sound. The mountains loomed blue- 
black against a sky the color of tea roses in the west 
and in the east the color of a jade bowl. Those lions 
roared and roared—and pretty soon far and wide all 
our live stock raised themselves indignantly from their 
first doze and protested. Horses neighed, burros he- 
hawed, geese cackled, and even the cocks in some a- 
larm, began to crow in spirited tenor tremulos. The 
lions boomed on, forming the bass notes in this cacoph- 
on Doubtless it was their hour for roaring, so they 

id so 


We could not stay away from the plazat Who, in- 
deed, could have remained at home? Everybody went, 
—why there must have been a couple of hundred peo- 
ple there! As weneared the spot, suddenly the calliope, 


House in Taos 


by Willard Clark 
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the dear old cally-ope, began to keen in that homesick 
fashion we remember so well. 

The tent was not dazzlingly lighted. A few oil 
lanterns were sufficient to reveal to us the wonders of 
the little canvas world that held a dancing bear, four 
shaggy ponies, some snappy dogs, a desperate looking 
monkey (was his name not Jocko?) and the lions in 
their cage. 

But Oh! the acrobats—two of them in pink tights 
with dazzling smiles on their bold faces, the lady with 
the feathered hat and a whip in her hand, and the 
clown! All painted white, his face was, and such ani- 
mation you never saw; such gaiety; such joking in 
his funny face. 

The calliope moaned on; the lady snapped her 
whip and made the animals perform; the acrobats 
flexed and unflexed their muscles; the clown shouted 
and ran wildly here and there, falling down, pretend- 
ing to be scared, pretending to be angry. Soon every- 
body on the narrow board seats became one with the 
show. They and the show were united together in that 
dusky tent where the lamps threw great flickering 
shadows about. 

The women and the little girls knew what it was 
to be so brave and beautiful and to crack a whip and 
make the animals do strange, unanimal things. The 
men and the little boys became athletes every one, 
with fine, strong bodies made for fearless play. And 
something of the animals entered into it all too, some- 
thing of the roaring lions, the stylish, racy dogs, even 
the tragic monkey contributed a poignant flavor to the 
experience in which everyone participated, in that con- 
glomerate gathering of an hour where all the essences 
were mingled and everybody drank of the magical po- 
tion in a strange communion. For this, you see, was 


an entertainment. This was a releading of the spirit 
into poetry and romance, This was a circus. 

Inevitably one had to contrast it with the circus 
in the Madison Square Garden, that April pandemoni- 
um that this year reached its apogee, one supposes, 
with its five rings, its many bands, its multiplicity and 
its emptiness. There, for our enjoyment, they pooled 
the freaks of all the side shows in America, as well as 
the acrobats and the animals and the imitation Indians. 
There everything ran in dozens and in hundreds, and 
the electric power they utilized to illumine every per- 
formance was enough to run a good sized town. But 
was there any glamour? Was there any thrill at all? 
Did those baffied children, whose heads ached from the 
strain of trying to see four ways for Sunday and from 
trying to make out one clear strain of sound, did they 
expand and flow out in spirit and identify themselves 
with these abstractions in human form who twirled 
and twinkled in that blatant light? 

Did they dream great dreams of beauty and pow- 
er as they sat through those terrible maneuvers of ef- 
ficient and mechanical exploitation? Will it never 
dawn on our people in cities that so far as fun goes, 
mere size doesn’t count? That a dozen of anything is 
not more stimulating to the imagination than one of 
its kind? That large numbers of thrillers only lessen 
the capacity to experience any thrill? 

Oh, Mr.Showman! Come to the circus in Taos and 
learn how to make a real circus if, indeed, that is your 
intention. You have assembled what you call with 
truth ‘‘The Biggest Show on Earth,” but if you think 
it is an entertainment, Taos has something to teach 

ou. For your affair in the Garden fails in its purpose. 
t stuns, it amazes, it exhausts , but it doesn’t entertain. 


CURIOS 
by Constance Maynard 


THEY CAME INTO THE SHOP. THE WOMAN 
wore a cotton house dress and carried a 
hand-bag. She had the kind of round, but- 
ton-nosed face you can’t remember. The 
man was gangly and slump-shouldered. 
The little boy had freckles. 

‘Ts it all right if we look around?” the 
woman asked. 

‘ooking around” consisted in standing still and 
letting their eyes slide over everything. They looked 
at the Indian pottery, the war-bonnets, the Mexican 
santos, the katchinas, the Navajo silver and blankets, 
the buck-skin costumes. 

‘Did you make all these things?” she asked. 

The boy saw a quiver, ‘‘Hey, Ma, look-it all the 
arrers.” He took one out. 

‘Randall! Don’t you touch anything, now.” He 
slid the arrow back into the quiver upside down, ruf- 
fling the feathers on the shaft. 

The man held up a San Ildefonso bowl. ‘Say, 
would Indian dishes break if you dropped them on the 
floor?” ‘ 

‘Don’t try anything smart,” said his wife. She 
went over and looked at the piece in his hand. “It’s 
awfully small at the top, isn’t it? I wonder how they 
get their hands inside. I’ve seen pictures where the 
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Cycle: Argentina 


by John Sherry Mangan 


In the drowsing of the murmuring there is ever a recurrence, 

in the sleepy peaceful humming of the honey-laden bees, 

in the symphony of color, in the harmony of form; 

in the drowsing of the murmuring there is ever a recurrence, 

in the lowing of the herds on the pampas there before me, 

in the primal gentle process of each sort of generation, 

in the noiseless steady budding of the verdant world about me; 
in the drowsing of the murmuring there is ever a recurrence, 

in the indolent slow motions of the white and distant herdsmen, 
in the green eternal sprouting of the land from death to living, 
in the languid hush of breathing of the breeze among the branches, 
in the warm evoking bathing of the sun’s bland rays upon me; 
in the drowsing of the murmuring, amid eternal slow recurrence, 


here let me sleep, and let me, if they need my body, die. 


potteries are so big the Indians have to sit inside to 
work.” The man put the bow] down. He pointed toa 
katchina. 

‘How much is that lollapaloozer? . . . I wouldn’t 
give fifty dollars for all there are.” 

The woman leaned over the glass case. ‘‘How 
much is that pair of blue moccasins?” 

‘‘Kight dollars.” 

She turned her attention to the jewelry. ‘‘How 
much is that ring with the green in it?” 

‘Five dollars.” 

‘‘Haven’t you got any snake rings? You know, a 
rattle-snake wound in a coil... Well, I’ll take some 
post-cards.” 

The boy pointed to a war-bonnet. ‘‘What kinda 
Indians wear those?” 

“That’s a Navajo war-bonnet,” his father said. 
He noticed a papoose carrier on the wall. ‘‘Say, what’s 
that thing, anyway; an Indian ironing board?” 

‘‘That’s an Indian cradle,” the woman said. She 
pointed to a pair of Cheyenne leggings hanging from 
under it. ‘‘And that’s where the baby puts its little 
feet.” She fingered a buckskin dress. ‘‘Look at the In- 
dian Princess dress.” She read aloud from the tag at- 
tached to the fringe: ‘‘Made by Mrs. Charley Stink- 
ing Bear.” 

The man was looking at a powder horn that had 
belonged to Kit Carson. ‘‘So this is Kit Carson’s, huh? 
I’ve read a lot of his novels”. 
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‘‘Kit Carson wasn’t a writer,” his wife said, ‘‘He 
was a famous bandit.” 

‘‘No, he was a writer,” the man said. ‘‘He wrote 
Ben Hur here about fifty years ago.” 

“Oh, Ben Hur. You're thinking of Victor Hugo.” 

Randall had a drum stick and was shaking the 
building to its foundations beating on the big ceremo- 
nial drum. ‘‘Makes almost as good a noise as a bass. 
drum, don’t it?” said the man. His foot tripped in a 
hide lying on the floor. ‘Some bear skin you have 
here... Buffalo hide? Go-wan!” 

The woman pointed to a basket. ‘‘That’s a Hop- 
pie basket, isn’t it?” 

‘‘No, that’s an Apache basket.” 

‘‘That’s what I thought,” she said. 

Finally they started for the door. ‘‘I wonder if 
there’s a grocery store here?” the woman asked her 
husband. The man took a last look around. 

‘‘Got any Indian souvenirs: little dolls and things? 
We just came back from the pee-eblo. Say, that’s a 
wonderful place out there. Seven hundred people liv- 
ing in one house.” 

Meanwhile Randall had found a tomahawk and 
was engaged in chipping at the wooden frame of the 
display case. 

‘‘Randall! You put that hatchet down,” said his 
mother. Randall obeyed, and stood looking absently 
into the case. ‘‘How much d’ya want for those blue 
moccasins?” he asked. 
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‘Bight dollars.” 

The woman looked up and down the counter. 
‘‘Have you got any foreign stamps and postcards here? 
We want to write back to the United States.” The 
man lingered after she had gone out with the boy. 

‘‘Where’s the art colony? We heard there was 
two or three artists that worked here. . . . Oh, yeah? 
All over town, huh?” He thought a moment, then he 
said, ‘‘We just came back from the pee-eblo. They 
have awful poor soil out on those Indian plantations, 
but Taos looks like a right prosperous little city. How 
many years has it been since the artists commercial- 
ized it?” He started to open the screen door, then 
nodded toward the glass case. 

‘‘What are you asking for those blue moccasins?” 

“Hight dollars.” 

He pushed on the door. 

‘‘Well—we'll be back.” 


The small woodcuts in this issue are by Willard Clark 


THE DOLL 
by Raymond Otis 


Dolores finished sewing the minute garment and, 
shielding her eyes from the lamp-glare, looked at her 
mother across the table. The old woman had been 
watching her and something like hatred gleamed in 
her little eyes. 

‘‘Another dress for the doll, I suppose,” she mut- 
tered, lisping through her toothless gums. 

‘Yes, and why not?” said Dolores. She arose and 
went silently to bed. 

‘‘Because it’s hard enough feeding and dressing 
ourselves, without wasting time and money on that 
thing!” she almost screamed after her daughter. 

Dolores was an enigma, not only to her mother, 
but to everybody in the town. The two women lived 
alone in the up-river country, that part of New Mex- 
ico which was settled numberless years ago by Mexi- 
can peons and the sons of peons. The women spoke 
only Spanish. 

In her own room, Dolores laid her doll on the bed 
and placed the new dress over it. ‘‘Oh, bonito! How 
pretty you look, Ramon!” But a shadow darkened her 
face. ‘‘But Ramon... you’re a boy, and I’ve made a 
girl’s dress for you.” The frown passed and she hum- 
med a little tune as she prepared for bed. 

Her mother was hard pressed to explain this doll 
business ina woman Dolores’ age. She tried, however, 


Love by Victor Higgins 


TWO POEMS 
by Norman Macleod 


ECHO OF DARKNESS 


Constrict the shadow of sun 

in the upturned shell of the desert 
and darkness runs a long hollow 
into the hills. 

Penitent crosses bear 


the black loam of the earth 
only in shadows. 


SONG OF THE BASKET-MAKERS 
the atlatl swings in a wider arc 


to evidence the power of civilization: 
the basket-maker culture 
and the moon knows 
how the smoke goes into sky, 
a fire lights 
the eyes of mountain lions in the dark. 


the color of the cave 
is blacker than the aftermath of death 
and the womb before living. 

more than the echo of a song 

lost upon mountains . . . 


and the quiet of years. 


that good-for-nothing Ramon who never married her 
after all. She never got over it. Now she thinks this 
china doll 7s Ramon, the little boy. I can’t do anything 
with her. She acts a little crazy sometimes.” 

In the morning when she got up, Dolores took the 
doll and set it on the table in the other room while 
she sprinkled a little water on the dirt floor and swept 
it clean. She never let the doll out of her sight for 
fear her mother would take it and hide it, or destroy 
it. A growing worry had assailed her lately and as she 
swept the fioor she thought about it, whispering aloud 
to herself, addressing Ramon in his new girl’s dress. 
‘‘What’s going to happen to you, Ramon, if something 
happens to me? My mother won’t take care of you. 
And you’ve never been baptised and if you die you’ll 
go to hell!” That thought sent her into a transport of 
terror; she seized the doll and held it close in her arms. 
From a corner of the room, where her mother had her 
bed, came a voice: ‘‘Imbecile!”’ 

It wasSunday. They went to the old adobe church, 
Dolores, her mother and the doll, Ramon. Through 
the long mass she stood or knelt with Ramon clasped 
to her breast as if he were to be snatched away. And 
after the service she lingered in the church, kneeling 
before the image of Our Lady of the Rosary, the pa- 
troness of the town. Dolores always prayed to Our La- 
dy. Her lips moved in silence, her wide eyes gazed in 
rapt adoration upon the gentle face. She turned her 


doll to see the image, showing Ramon to Our Lady. 
Faster and faster her lips moved; words became aud- 
ible in the deserted place. 

‘You take him, Senora; I’ll give him to you and 
then I’ll know he’ll be safe always. I love him and I 
want to be sure that he will go to you. Oh, please, 
please take him for me! Take care of him and keep 
him with you. His name is Ramon and he’s only a lit- 
tle boy. I can’t keep him any longer because I’m a- 
fraid my mother will take him away. She doesn’t 
know how much I love him, and his father, too. Please, 
Senora, say you will, say you will take care of him 
for me!” 

She paused in her prayer. Suddenly her eyes op- 
ened wider, and she arose shakily to her feet. ‘‘Oh, 
Holy Mother of God! You will...” She stepped back 
in awful fright as she thought she saw the image 
stretch out her arms and seemed to hear a quiet voice 
from nowhere, ‘‘Come unto me, little child...” 

For another moment Dolores hesitated, terrified; 
then, with the swiftness of abandon, she held out the 
doll to the proffered arms—and laid it in them. 

Almost before the echoes of shattering china had 
died from the empty building, Dolores emerged, and 
she wore an expression of supreme contentment. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
by Norman Macleod 


From the Pueblos 


Indian Stories From The Pueblos, by frank G. Applegate. Foreword by 
Witter Bynner. Illustrations from the Original Pueblo Paintings. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1929. 

How many times have we southwesterners picked up elabo- 
rate volumes upon the glamorous topic of the Great Southwest? 
How many times have we seen beautiful photographs of Oraibi 
titled Walpi and excellent portrait studies of Apaches dubbed Nav- 
ajos? This sort of thing is of common occurrence. Many of us 
have become resigned to the obvious and facile misinterpretation of 
our country (for indeed, we not only have a regional consciousness 
and milieu, but an emotional knowledge that makes us often won- 
der how far we are connected with a materialistic America.) 

And we know a Southwestern book will be flowery, full of 
obvious colors, packed with glamorous truisms, or crammed with 
easy generalizations. 

Indian Stories From The Pueblos is a different sort of book. It 
is a book one feels in the same way that the country itself impin- 
ges upon the consciousness. Frank Applegate was a man and a 
writer who. did not need to resort to a camouflage of words to hide 
the intrinsic slenderness of his personality and familiarity with the 
world in which he lived. For, as Witter Bynner has pointed out 
in his sincerely eulogistic foreword, this writer knew too intimately 
that of which he wrote, to malign or casually misinterpret it. 

This book is virile and vital, and my impression of Applegate, 


(I met him only once) was that of close identity. 

Applegate has recently died. I feel the same way about it as 
if a rugged, beautiful portion of New Mexico were suddenly effaced. 
He was the type of man that made northern New Mexico a won- 
derful place to live in. Outside of objective causes, he was one of 
the reasons for its charm. We will miss him and the writing he 
would have done. 

But his book will remain as a fine expression of him, of the 
pueblos, of the Southwest, of the regional in articulation with the 
world: no minor remembrance. 


Along Old Trails 


Along Old Trails: Poems of New Mexico and Arizona, by William 
Haskell Simpson. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1929. 

Along old trails, “only the years go nowhere” and William 
Haskell Simpson has been content to time his poetic conscious- 
ness to the sweep of the desert, the tideless winds of incomprehen- 
sible mountains merged with the haze of centuries, and the tradi- 
tions of three civilizations, quiet now in the sun, waiting, reticent. 

He is the poet of subjective detachment. Only one who could 
soothe his inheritance of modernity, who could neutralize the fren- 
etic temper of America in relation to himself, could delegate to 
himself legitimately the artistic task of interpreting peace and the 
dying symbols of life in the Painted Desert and the cultural land- 
marks of a people living in another world, untouched by the fierce 
nervous efficiency of a world devoted to progress of the obvious 
exterior. 


“Ghosts of the early earth . . . high hills that hump themselves 


... where rainbows bend over, and eagle feathers mark a last trail . . 
.. on a dusty road, footprints . . . shape of a naked soul, bareback, 
voices of laughing waters . . . spirals of smokes, back of the years . 
. . gray shadows . . . desert embers of old thoughts” contrive to 
pattern the loss of the whole, for now a phantom caravan “naked, 
they ride into the sunset”. 

I feel that this poet would die spiritually to the extent that 
this world of his within the pages of Along Old Trails, had van- 
ished (excepting that the sublimation of dream consciousness would 
carry him over, and to that extent). And that is one mark of a 
poet, for contrary to what most critics would have us believe, a po- 
et’s world is usually predicated by his dispositions, and those he 
cannot change but slowly and rarely. I may be wrong, but I feel 
that this poet is too closely identified with this previous world to 
have a complete accordance with America. And this is indeed no 
tragedy, perhaps. He is probably more happy, and at the same 
time, sad. 

William Haskell Simpson is a poet, sometimes attenuated, 
not recalcitrant enough, sometimes apassionate, but an authentic 
voice from another world. 


BOOKS TO BE REVIEWED LATER: 
“The Iron Dish” by Lynn Riggs 
“The Bright World” by Charles “Norman 
BOOKS WE WOULD LIKE TO HAVE FOR REVIEW 
(Publishers and cAuthors Please Note!) 


“Starry Adventure” by Mary Austin; “Dancing Gods” by Erna Fer- 
gusson; and “Beginners Luck” by Emily Habn. 
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